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LEO TOLSTOY, 1828-1928 


FOR the best part of the nineteenth century Russia 
was intellectually divided between two hostile 
camps—the ‘Westernizers’ and the ‘Slavophils.’ 
Had Russia a particular mission of her own, or was 
she to follow the rest of Europe? The Slavophils 
stood for a national culture: they believed that Rus- 
sia, with her profound religious sense, might bring 
together the scattered elements of mankind into an 
inner organic union. The Westernizers, on the other 
hand, were all for cosmopolitan eclecticism; some 
looking for salvation to a close co-operation with the 
Catholic West; others—the radicals—inclining to the 
scientific, liberal and socialistic ideas, then becoming 
prevalent in Europe. 

From the early thirties of last century to the 
sixties both schools were under the influence of 
second-rate philosophers, mostly French and German. 
Spencer, Stuart Mill, and Comte did not influence 
Russian thought until later on. These theories, im- 
ported from abroad and followed with great enthu- 
siasm, did not produce a single original thinker. For 
the last century Russia can only boast of one really 
great philosopher, Vladimir Soloviev. His was a 
creative mind. A great scholar, a profound thinker, 
one of the most delicate of Russian poets, Soloviev 
had no equal among his contemporaries. Apart from 
him all Russian philosophic and social thought found 
expression in fiction. 

It was into this welter of religious, scientific, and 
political argument that Leo Tolstoy was born in 
August, 1828. The age in which he was born and 
ripened into manhood, and which he ultimately in- 
fluenced so profoundly with his own writings, was not 
only an age of ardent quest for truth in all spheres 
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of human activity, but—for Russia especially—one of 
great passions and cruel strife. 

The most enthusiastic panegyrist of Leo Tolstoy 
has to acknowledge that his was a complex nature, 
Tolstoy the moralist, Tolstoy the reformer is difficult 
to understand. Apart from his limitations, which were 
neither mean nor few, Tolstoy in his life and writings 
presents so many conflicting aspects in his character 
and psychology, that one is bound to agree with both 
Janko Lavrin and Vladimir Soloviev when they re- 
spectively call Tolstoy an enigma and Toystoyism a 
sort of moral atrophy. If we recall the circumstances 
of his life and training, the social and intellectual 
environment in which he moved, and if we remember 
that, like Pascal, he was a natural doubter, we shall 
find elements of conflict sufficient in themselves to 
explain the complex personality of Leo Tolstoy and 
the many contradictions that lurk in Tolstoyism. 

Deprived of the cares of his mother, who died soon 
after his birth, Tolstoy had also the misfortune to lose 
his father when nine years old. His boyhood and 
youth were passed under the guardianship of rela- 
tives. Of one of them, Tatiana Yergolsky, he writes 
with deep affection. When ten years of age he was 
informed by another boy of the latest discovery— 
namely, ‘ that there was no God, and that all we were 
taught on the subject was a mere invention.’* By the 
time he left the university, at eighteen, he ‘ discarded’ 
belief in everything he had been taught. Tatiana 
Yergolsky, we are assured, was a deeply religious 
woman. Tolstoy says of her: ‘ Aunt Tatiana had the 
greatest influence on my life. It was she who taught 
me while yet in my childhood the moral joy of love. 
Not by words, but by her whole being she imbued me 
with love. That, was the first lesson. And the second 
was that she taught me the beauty of a quiet, lonely 

*L. Tolstoy, How I came to believe, 
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life.’? A modern writer tells us that “ Tolstoy’s early 
life was spent in a peculiar poetic and religious atmo- 
sphere, an atmosphere mediaeval in its tone.’ ° From 
Tolstoy’s own account of that period this atmosphere 
was certainly peculiar, and perhaps, in a certain sense, 
even mediaeval, but decidedly it was not poetic, and 
much less religious. ‘I was young, I had passions, 
and I stood alone, altogether alone, in my search after 
virtue. Every time I tried to express the longings of 
my heart for a truly virtuous life I was met with con- 
tempt and derision, but directly I gave way to the 
lowest of my passions, I was praised and encouraged. 
I found ambition, love of power, love of gain, lechery, 
pride, anger, vengeance, held in high esteem. I gave 
way to these passions, and becoming like unto my 
elders, felt that the place which I filled in the world 
satisfied those around me. My kind-hearted aunt, a 
really good woman, used to say to me that there was 
one thing above all others which she wished for me, 
an intrigue with a married woman: Rien ne forme un 
jeune homme, comme une liaison avec une femme 
comme il faut.’* 

Europe came to know of Tolstoy as a moral teacher 
first, as an artist afterwards. It is not Tolstoy the 
artist we are discussing here. Without going so far 
as to affirm that his two novels, War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina, are the two greatest novels of the 
nineteenth century, we must, nevertheless, admit that 
as an artist he ranks very high indeed, though time 
has added no new lustre to his fame. When ‘ inarticu- 
late Russia’ of Carlyle became for the first time arti- 
culate through Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoev- 
sky, and others, Western Europe was fascinated by 


2L. Tolstoy, Ibid. 
*L. Winstanley, M.A., Tolstoy. 
*L. Tolstoy, How I came to believe, Ch. II, 
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this novel school of psychology, free from all conven- 
tion, that hid nothing, however ugly, ridiculous or 
absurd : and in the later nineteenth century the Rus- 
sian school of fiction was the model especially for 
France and England. How England, possessing 
Dickens, could fall under the spell is to me a mystery. 
However, the spell has been broken, and the new in- 
spissated Russian writers, who still try to represent 
to us the Russian people as a nation of simple-minded 
children, whose nature is a mixture of childish zaiveté 
and intelligent maturity, leaves us unmoved and un- 
convinced, notwithstanding the recommendations of 
Prince Mirsky, who periodically introduces them to 
us as the ‘ greatest revelation of the Russian mind yet 
to be shown to the West.’ ° 


What are we to think of Tolstoy as a moral teacher? 
His was a dual personality, a mixture of Faust always 
denying everything and of Pascal continually tor- 
mented by doubt how to solve the riddle of human 
life. The sincerity of Tolstoy, his. kindness and 
humanity are beyond question, but ‘ when we put be- 
side them the trumpeting and tearing nonsense of the 
didactic Tolstoy, screaming for an obscene purity, 
shouting for an inhuman peace, hacking up human 
life into small sins with a chopper, sneering at men, 
women and children out of respect to humanity, com- 
bining in one chaos of contradictions an unmanly 
Puritan and an uncivilised prig, then, indeed, we 
scarcely know whither Tolstoy has vanished. We 
know not what to do with this small and noisy moralist 
who is inhabiting one corner of a great and good 
man.”* This is a severe but not an unfair judgment. 
Janko Lavrin’s estimate of Tolstoy the moralist, 
though not so strongly expressed, is not more flatter- 


* Solitaria, by V. V. Rozanov. 
*G, K. Chesterton, Simplicity and Tolstoy, and Other Essays. 
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ing. For Lavrin—who is an admirer—Tolstoy was 
‘a sceptical rationalist,’ an ‘irrational pagan’ whose 
‘rational and moralising double in him was always in- 
terfering.’ His ‘ ascetism with its revised Sermon on 
the Mount, was enhanced by his fear of death, which 
again was only another expression of his spontaneous 
love of life, a kind of paganism from the other end. 
This very feeling for nature was that of a pagan 
savage who is himself still a part of nature. His very 
conception of God is a kind of deified group-soul in 
which all individual selves would merge and become 
obliterated in a pantheistic sense. Love each other 
means in his language: suppress your own selves 
without resistance, suppress them for the sake of a 
compact group-soul in which alone you will find sal- 
vation. And the more he was aware of his own selfish 
impulses the more eloquently he talked of that selfless 
Buddhistic ‘‘ Christianity ’’ which was the outcome of 
his conversion.”’ 

To those used to regard Tolstoy as a ‘pure Chris- 
tian,’ the Russian critic’s definition of their hero’s 
Christianity as Buddhistic must come as a shock not 
less than Chesterton’s merciless indictment of the 
didactic Tolstoy as ‘one chaos of contradictions, an 
unmanly Puritan, and an uncivilised prig.’ After read- 
ing Tolstoy’s moral and religious pamphlets, such as 
How I came to believe, Religion and Morality, The 
Relations of the Sexes, The One Thing Needful, 
Thoughts on God, Reason and Faith, The Only 
Means, On Life, What is Art? the one strong impres- 
sion that remains with the majority of readers is that 
Tolstoy himself did not know his own mind on any 
of these subjects. All the loving labours of Aylmer 
Maude, the lengthy appreciations of H. W. Massing- 
ham and others, and Tolstoy’s own explanations can- 
not dispel the feeling that one is wandering through an 

* Janko Lavrin, Tolstoy. 
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inextricable maze. Moreover, his intolerance and 
ill-disguised contempt of other people’s views dif. 
ferent from his own, his impossible insistence in trying 
to simplify problems which are the opposite of simple, 
and, above all, his pontifical and dogmatic pronounce- 
ments on matters about which he knew next to 
nothing, make the reading both painful and un- 
pleasant. 

Far from being a ‘ pure’ Christian, Leo Tolstoy 
was no Christian at all. His gospel was not that of 
Christ, but a gospel of his own creation—a gospel 
without God, without a Christ the Word and the Son 
of God, without Church or dogmas, heaven or hell. 
What he calls ‘ pure Gospel’ is not the Gospel of the 
Evangelists, but a gospel fabricated at home by 
Tolstoy. It is simplicity itself : do good to others and 
do not render evil for evil : this renders us all equal, 
and there are no superiors, no authority, no tribunals, 
consequently a merciless war towards all Churches. 
Even God, for Tolstoy is something. very different 
from the personal supreme Being as understood by all 
Christians, In fine, Jesus Christ is just an ordinary 
man, Who during His lifetime said a few good things, 
and these are good, not because they were announced 
by a Legate of God and uttered in the name of God, 
but simply and because Leo Tolstoy said so. This 
is the Tolstoyan gospel, one chaos of historical and 
philosophical contradictions. 

What think ye of Christ? All true Christians— 
among whom, of course, we do not include those who 
deny the divinity of Christ even if occupying episco- 
pal sees—have always given the same identical answer 
to this all-important question. But Tolstoy, though 
calling himself a Christian, has an answer of his own: 
“I regard Jesus as the same kind of man we all are, 
and I believe it to be the greatest sacrilege and an 
evident proof of heathenism to regard him as God. 
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To consider Jesus as God is to renounce God. Jesus 
] regard as a man, but his teaching I regard as divine, 
in so far as it expresses divine truths. I know no 
higher teaching.’* Tolstoy here contradicts himself. 
How are we to know if the teaching of Christ is divine 
or not? The manner some of these teachings were 
manipulated, emasculated, revised and improved by 
Tolstoy shows either that he did not believe in what 
he wrote or that he had a better right than Christ him- 
self to enunciate divine truths. In his How to read 
the Gospels, and what is essential in them, Tolstoy, 
after saying that the Gospels ‘have passed through a 
multiplicity of compilations, translations, and tran- 
scriptions, and were composed eighteen centuries ago, 
by men who were not highly educated and who were 
superstitious,’ proceeds to give instructions how to 
separate Christ’s words from those of the Evangelists 
and then adds: ‘ Very likely in selecting what is from 
what is not fully comprehensible, people will not all 
choose the same passages. What is comprehensible 
to one may seem obscure to another. But all will 
certainly agree in what is most important, and these 
are things which will be found quite intelligible to 
everyone. It is just this, just what is fully compre- 
hensible to all men, that constitutes the essence of 
Christ’s teaching.’° 

That Tolstoy was not even conversant with the 
purely historical branch of Biblical studies need cause 
no surprise : he regarded history if not with contempt, 
at least with indifference. He used to ask: ‘ What 
does it avail a man to know what happened a thousand 
years ago?’ But if, according to Tolstoy, we are not 
to give any credence to the miracles attributed to 
Christ by the Evangelists, why should we attach any 
credibility to their testimony when they affirm that 


* Reason, Faith and Prayer, p. 11. 
* Essays and Letters, pp. 191-192. 
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such and such a saying is Christ’s? That ‘all will 
certainly agree in what is most important’ in the teach- 
ing of Christ is another figment of his imagination, 
Take, for instance, the first Beatitude, which is the 
corner-stone of Tolstoyism: ‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit’ is pretty clear, and all Christians have all un. 
derstood it in one way. But not Tolstoy; for him it 
meant that we all must become peasants, as if a 
peasant could not be as greedy in his poverty as the 
most selfish of millionaires. The liberties which he 
took with the text of the Gospels are not only out- 
rageous, but absurd and grotesque. Our Lord, in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, ch. xix, v. 12, says: ‘ For 
there are eunuchs who were born so from their 
mother’s womb, and there are eunuchs who were made 
so by men, and there are eunuchs who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
This was not clear enough for Tolstoy, consequently 
he tried to improve it, and in the process he rendered 
the whole meaning absurd. This is the Tolstoyan 
version : ‘For there are men who are virgin from lust 
from their mother’s womb, and there are some wha 
have been deprived of their desire by men, and there 
are some who have become pure for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake.’*® Personally, I confess that I do not 
know how any man can deprive any other man of any 
desire whatsoever. 

Of Tolstoy’s intolerance of and contempt for other 
people’s views we get a glaring example in the inter- 
view he granted to two Italian priests in 1903. They 
were on a visit to Russia to study the conditions of the 
country. Among other personalities they visited Tol- 
stoy, who very rudely and without any provocation 
told them what he thought of them, their faith, their 
sincerity and the rest. This is the substance of his 
diatribe : ‘ Have you not read my appeal to the clergy? 


*° L. Tolstoy, A Union and Translation of the Four Gospels. 
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] would like to see the clergy desert the Church : the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches have falsified the 
Gospel, corrupted Christian ideals, and shackled 
Christianity with absurd dogmas disproved long since 
by science. You are educated and possess a modern 
conscience; how do you reconcile that with the fact 
that you are priests and Catholic? Are you not bound 
as Christians to bear witness to truth? And how can 
you be truthful and sincere if you remain priests and 
Catholic?’ This outburst was neither Christian nor 
good-mannered, especially when we remember that 
at the time the two priests were guests under his roof. 
When they answered that with them it was a matter 
of conscience, far from being pacified, Tolstoy re- 
torted : ‘ The people have no need of you, they know, 
thank God, without your help what is necessary for 
a true Christian religious life. I know my Russian 
people. Dogmatic teaching is useless; it only helps 
to corrupt and mislead them. You are blinded by your 
pride if you think you can form the religious con- 
science of the masses. They do not need you; all they 
want is that you should not try to corrupt their reli- 
gious conscience which they already naturally pos- 
sess.""* If only Tolstoy could have lived long enough 
to see how future events were to belie his faith in the 
‘natural religious conscience’ of the Russian prole- 
tariat! But the ‘noisy, small moralist’ that was in 
him would not allow him to see the flagrant inconsis- 
tency between his teaching and actions. Let us love 
one another, let us all be like brothers, were continu- 
ally on his lips, and yet in this interview we see him 
hurling insults at a whole class of people, who, what- 
ever their faults, have rendered incalculable services 
to civilisation, attacking even their sincerity and 
honour. No Pope has ever claimed the arrogant in- 
fallibility of Tolstoy. 


"Giornale d’Italia (14 Agosto, 1903). 
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‘ Leo Nicolaivitch,’ he was once asked, ‘ you preach 
your gospel well enough, but do you live according 
to the principles of your own Christianity.’ In reply 
Tolstoy gave this very human and really Christian 
answer: ‘I am guilty and deserve to be despised; | 
have not done one thousandth part of my duty, and | 
am sorry. Teach me how to resist temptation, and | 
will try to obey the precepts of Christ. If I, knowing 
the way to my own home, yet walk through it stag- 

ering like a drunken man, does it follow that the road 
is bad? Show me another way or, better still, give 
me your support, but do not reject me, do not sneer 
at my inexperience. At each one of my falls, instead 
of showing pity, you point your accusing finger at me, 
saying : ““Look, like ourselves he is grovelling in 
mud.’’’** Compare this very human document, writ- 
ten in 1892, with his Reply to the Synod of 1901 and 
with the Appeal to the Clergy in 1902, and see how 
unevenly Tolstoy holds the measure of pity, mercy, 
and charity. It is especially his virulent attack on the 
poor, miserable Russian clergy that one cannot easily 
orgive. Victims of a system which had reduced them 
to a condition of abject submission to the State, they 
had fallen very low indeed: but how could they be 
otherwise when part of their duty imposed by the State 
was to act as spies and keep the registers for mid- 
wives? Tolstoy knew all this, and also that many of 
them had been born serfs, and that the great majority 
were living in dire poverty. Yet all he had for them 
was insults, ridicule and contempt, and this in the 
name of the teaching of Christ! Chesterton is right: 
when Tolstoy starts moralising, we do not know 
whither he vanishes. 

The social theories of Tolsoy are a corollary of his 
own interpretation of Christianity. In /van the Fool, 
a parable for workers, we get the Tolstoyan ideal of a 


% Tolstoi, Opere Postume, Berlino, 1912, Vol. 2, p. 61. 
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perfect society. The society of Ivan the Fool consists 
only of manual workers who completely ignore 
science, arts, and all other higher manifestations of 
the human mind. What they have they possess col- 
lectively, they take their meals in common, and no 
one is admitted to this common table unless he can 
show hard, horny hands. Private ownership is 
abolished, abolished also all kinds of violence, quar- 
rels and disputes. There is no illness, because a life 
of manual work renders the workers immune from 
disease. No army, no judges or tribunals, and no 
doctors. The only religion is love. In his letters, 
pamphlets, and essays, Tolstoy persistently and in- 
exorably points to the rich and those who do not work 
with their hands as the only cause of all the evil in 
this world. Now, it is clear that the masses who have 
neither the time nor the means to understand the in- 
terpretation of Christianity as understood by Tolstoy, 
and are guided only by their instincts, will naturally 
want to punish those authors of their sufferings, those 
who have soft hands, and of all the sayings to be 
found in the Tolstoyan gospel they shall only remem- 
ber the following : “ Those who do not work have no 
right to eat.’ 

‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ History has 
shown how Leo Tolstoy, who so eloquently preached 
to man the gospel of brotherly love and non-resistance 
to evil, became the most effective propagandist of 
hatred. He accumulated hate for the day of wrath, 
and the results were seen during the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. A hurricane of hate swept over Russia, and 
Christ was everywhere reviled, execrated, and blas- 
phemed. 

A few months after Tolstoy’s condemnation by the 
Holy Synod, that kindly critic of Tolstoyism, Mery- 
kovski, in a paper which he read before the Religious 
Philosophic Society of Petrograd, a society of learned 
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ecclesiastics and laymen, said : ‘ The outstanding fact 
which we must keep well in mind is that in Tolstoy’s 
rejection of orthodox Christianity there was no evil 
intention or bad will. Apparently he has tried hard; 
he has fought, he has searched for light, he has im- 
posed on himself great privations and sorrows. He 
thirsts for God. ‘It is undeniable that in Tolstoy 
there was a passionate will to religion; but he was too 
much of a rationalist and too much of a sceptic to be 
religious. God cannot be found through anarchy. A 
God who cannot give commandments, who is denied 
the right to make known His will, if and when and in 
the manner He decrees, is no God at all: and this 
was the God of Leo Tolstoy. In his search to solve 
the riddle of human life and the problem of human 
sorrow, he refused all supernatural aids by rejecting 
revelation : the alternative was pessimism. In his case 
it was the pessimism of Buddha and of Schopenhauer. 

Tolstoy was steeped in Schopenhauer. When he read 
for the first time The Book of Proverbs and Eccle- 
siastes he liked them because, he said, they came so 
near to Schopenhauer. This pessimism was characteris- 
tic of all the accepted literature of the last century. 
Byron, Goethe, De Musset, Ibsen, and others who 
either totally or in part rejected the teaching of Chris- 
tianity,‘ looked at life as if it were a clinic and the 
world a hospital.’** Even the devotees of epicurean 
joys of life, like Anatole France, felt that the only 
way of escape from da tragique absurdité de vivre was 
not to think about it at all.* This pessimism mani- 
fests itself in various ways. To many it means af 
revolt against the present conditions of life : to others f 
it is a spiritual restlessness, a desire of the unknown, 
an anxious search after the unapproachable. Lastly, 
there is also the philosophic pessimism of India and 

13 Carducci, Intermezgo. 

14 A. France, Le Jardin d’Epicure. 
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Schopenhauer, which consists in an absolute contempt 
of life and its advantages. All these different degrees 
of pessimism—the latter especially—are to be found 
in Tolstoy’s writings. In his Areutzer Sonata he 
writes : ‘Schopenhauer, Hartman, and the Buddhists 
are perfectly right: humanity must annihilate itself 
to remove sorrow.’ Believing this, how could he be- 
lieve also in a Crucified Christ, dying for the redemp- 
tion of mankind? Therein lies, after all, the whole 
essence of Christianity. Without faith in Christ as 
a Redeemer and in all that this profession implies, it 
is impossible to find an explanation of our individual 
and social evils and sufferings. In a revolution, for 
instance, it is not enough to look for the proximate 
cause or the immediate results; we must look further, 
to the cause, remote, perhaps, but more real—the 
gradual eclipse of right and justice, the two pillars of 
every social fabric. The violation of law and ethical 
principles means the upheaval of all social and indi- 
vidual well-being. The rejection of a Supreme Legis- 
lator is followed infallibly by the rejection of every 
other law divine and human. 

Tolstoy tried to achieve the impossible: to be a 


' Christian and a rationalist at one and the same time. 


By rejecting all revelation and the Divinity of Christ, 
Tolstoyism as a gospel becomes a meaningless and 
empty formula. Reduced to a social theory and 
applied as a remedy to our social evils, Tolstoyism 
is a deadly menace to civilisation. 


Henry Buceyja, O.P. 





ISIS UNVEILED 
PA ADAME Blavatsky, purple-lilac (I thought her 


colour that of a certain type of stout femal 
foreigner, red and white blended into violet, but a 
her most vivid chronicler insists on her livid earth. 
grey skin, it must have been the purple-lilac of wrath) 
sat on the great sofa in the great drawing room in 
Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. Her unwieldy girth 
obscured her colossal height. She wore a black 
sacque, not her familiar red flannel wrapper. She 
smoked. Her small boneless hands, her many rings, 
her pale turquoise eyes—how they have been de. 
scribed, how they have cheated, flashed, deceived. | 
would call her the Thérése Humbert of Theosophy 
if Theosophy contained as much as the empty safe of 
Madame Humbert. She was attacking Frederick 
Myers, the Zelator of the Phantasms of the living, as 
I came in: no doubt the S. P. R.’s adverse report, 
though not yet published, was known to her. She was 
afraid and indignant. Her hostess, who had patted 
and fed so many lions, so many lambs, in Paris and 
in London, who had figured so romantically in Flau- 
bert’s life, so unforgettably in Mérimée’s remini- 
scences, could not shield her son-in-law from the 
outraged Priestess of Isis. She could not, as once in 
the Place Vendéme, decapitate all Oscar Wilde’s 
stories with hospitable interruptions : Encore un bis- 
cuit, chére Princesse! Encore un verre d’orgeat, 
chére Princesse! Madame Blavatsky was no mere 
Danubian (no Nubian even like Anatole France’s 
minuscule adorer), and she cried out: ‘Mr. Myers, 
if you had not made me so angry I would cause all 
the bells in this house to ring’ (we all held our breaths 
—would she relent?), ‘but I will not do so.’ 
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Isis Unveiled 


She did not even cut the air with her arm; her 
silver bell was mute; the chandelier did not even 
tinkle. 

I had seen her once before when Tout Londres was 
invited to the Prince’s Hall to gaze on her, ‘ Colonel ’ 
Olcott (Old Cat as she pleasantly called him i 
absentié), A. P. Sinnett and Mohini. Wisdom from 
the caves of Thibet promulgated by a spherical Rus- 
sian female colossus would always find me alien, in- 
different. I distinguish most clearly out of that even- 
ing’s crowd Miss Charlton of Hesleyside, an intellec- 
tual young Pharaoh’s head against a white Medici 
collar, and athletic Mrs. Eustace Smith with her sun- 
baked features. ‘Colonel’ Olcott’s glasses hid his 
most remarkable peculiarity : that revolving eye of his 
which would have given away the secret of the Mahat- 
mas. Madame, the Old Lady, as her immediate 
associates lovingly named her, could never have ex- 
plained in presence of an Olcott, an ‘old cat,’ with- 
out glasses, how she had unveiled Isis. One had to 
be virginal, a maid, or one of Cagliostro’s boy 
acolytes, to lift the veil of the Goddess : and Madame 
was a widow,’ she was reputed to have lost a child. 
The Colonel’s revolving eye safe behind his glasses, 
she had no trouble in confessing that she had been 
only a wife in name, a mother in charity to an erring 
woman friend, etc., etc.; that she was as clean as a 
slate at a spiritualist séance. 


Mohini’s eyes had gold at the back of them, a 
danger-signal, dear Mrs. Wentwy informed us. He 
stared at her after bowing low before the Old Lady, 
and the gold entered into Mrs. Wentwy’s soul. Then 
there occurred the fire in her Mayfair flat; she was 
never quite the same again. Mohini’s gold, Isis un- 
veiled, Hermes Trismegistus, Anna Kingsford, 


1 Her husband outlived her. 
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haunted her in the Albert Hall Mansions. The auras 
of Kensington Gore were deleterious. Dear Mrs, 
Wentwy, handsome and placid, patiently related the 
surprising discomforts of her daily life until Walter 
Pater closed his eyes to her and wished he could shut 
his ears. A young actor, Harry Eversfield, stole into 
the next room and lay, on the floor in a convulsion of 
mirth, kicking his legs, no older than when he played 
the boy in Pinero’s Magistrate at the Court Theatre 
with Arthur Cecil under the management of John 
Clayton. ‘ Yes,’ Mrs. Wentwy was saying: when we 
returned to her, ‘the spirits plague me so some days 
that I retire to my bath, zinc is a non-conductor . . . my 
very good maids study the occult sciences with medi- 
cal students when I go to concerts... . Yes, I won’t 
pay my rent any more, because the man who pretends 
to be my landlord is a changeling. He is no longer 
Mr. Hussey, though he looks just like him. I told 
him he was not himself, and he bowed himself out. 
The neighbourhood of the Albert Memorial accounts 
for much. A tall, handsome man arrived one evening 
at the Mansions. I saw him get out of the cab. He 
left next morning under the guise of two short plain 
men. That’s what the spirits do now. . . My brother- 
in-law, Colonel V., was told to choose between his 
wife’s illness and the Queen’s; he said: I am a loyal 
servant of my Queen. My sister has never walked 
since ... . I often come across people going to their 
own funeral. Mrs. Booth stood near me at hers. 
But in the bus last week we passed a hearse. I said 
to my vis-a-vis, quite a pleasant sickly-looking young 
man, I wondered he was not at his own funeral. He 
got out at once.’ 

At a concert I was alarmed by her harmonious ges- 
tures, her soothing, imploring hands. ‘ What is it?’ 
I whispered. ‘Oh! I am preventing Jack Robinson 
from singing flat.’ She was benevolent, always ready 
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to counteract if possible Them. When she took to 
stopping school children and brushing invisible harm 
off them, I feared my gracious friend’s activities would 
be interfered with. 

One Christmas she came to lunch to meet a certain 
kinsman of hers; their ancestress had from the inside 
of a clock learnt the secret of the freemasons, the first 
female freemason! But the moment Mrs. Wentwy 
beheld X.Y.Z. she fled from the house: ‘I see his 
devil,’ she gasped. She promised to come for a drive 
next day, but the drive was a short one, as a knife 
lay on her knees. In due course we heard she was 
‘being taken care of.’ 

Her world had never seemed to me so queer as 
one evening in the country. I was seeing her off after 
a long day in the garden and in the pine wood. She 
gravely assured me when I complained that the last 
train did not always start from the same platform: 
‘You see, they have to dodge Them.’ 

The contest between Bradshaw and the spirits ex- 
hilarated our lively group waiting in the garden. 
Clyde Fitch, John Drew, James and Dora, Seraphine, 
were you there, and that handsome youth we called 
The Mausoleum? . 

‘ Shelley used to pick the turpentine off fir-trees and 
eat it with a relish, or in walking through a pine-wood 
he would apply his tongue to a larch, and lick it as it 
oozed in a liquid state from the bark. I never met 
with anyone else who had the same taste. I have 
expostulated with him on the subject, and of course 
in vain; and I once related to him a little apologue, 
which was rather more efficacious. I was once at a 
ball, a very pleasant one it was, and we were all 
dancing away merrily, but we were obliged to desist, 
for all on a sudden the fiddlers stopped in the middle 
of a tune; we told them to play on, but they answered : 
‘““We cannot; we cannot go on with our music, be- 
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cause that rascal, Bysshe, has eaten up all our rosin! ”’ 
Sometimes when he was creeping stealthily up to a 
fir-tree, that he might lick it, my fable of the poet 
and the fiddler would come into his head, and he 
would turn aside laughing. The broken up ball, the 
interrupted country dance, the enraged musicians, the 
whole scene appeared in a moment before his eyes. 
“* And so you were obliged to give up dancing? Pray, 
what did your partner say? How did she like it? 
Was she not much disappointed? Was she not very 
angry with me?”’? 

The ‘idealists’ (so styled by themselves because 
they devoured uncooked food, the ideal requiring no 
kitchen fire) of my time doubtless licked the fir trees 
and larches of Surrey; they talked of converting the 
London navvies to a diet of Dutch cheese and figs; 
themselves I have trembled to see gathering gaily- 
coloured toadstools. 

Amiable, enthusiastic, thin-haired (moth-eaten I 
carnivorous called them), they pounced on my friend, 
Tom C., a six-foot-four dancing man, and appealed 
to him to join them. ‘Why?’ asked Tom, carni- 
vorous like myself. ‘ Because you would look so well 
on the platform!’ Tom, as good natured as hé was 
blond, opened his pale-cornflower eyes, opened his 
mouth, and laughed as we laughed in the early nine- 
ties, in the late eighties. 

I never met these idealists in their own homes, but 
always under the roof of some kind and consistent 
vegetarians. Admiral Sir Edward Inglefield (perhaps 
to amuse his pet alligator, whose small circular pool 
was the Admiral’s table-centre) always spoke of 
vegetenariams. Perhaps a vegetenarian was an abso- 
lute vegetarian. If so Mrs. B. L. was entitled to the 
extra syllable. She eschewed leather for boots or 
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bindings; her travelling trunks were padlocked tin 
baths; her adopted daughter’s name was that of a 
hors d’ceuvre; her husband’s vegetenarianism was 
only suspected by incorrigible young cynics. She 
drooped when she thought of butchers and their meat. 
‘How happy you must be in your beautiful garden! ’ 
I said to her. ‘ But there are butchers near and far! 
How can I be happy? And someone sent me a tur- 
key : it was like receiving a dead body by post.’ 

Her vegetarian fervour so impressed me that I 
can’t recollect whether she thought she believed in re- 
incarnation. Enough for her to have been able to 
cry out: 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine, and curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


It certainly was at her London house that I saw 
Edward Maitland eating ‘ Rising Sun,’ and also there 
I heard him lecture, pleasant, cultured, sympathetic. 
I did not realise that he professed to have been St. 
John the Evangelist, and that Anna Kingsford had 
been under his guidance as the reincarnation of St. 
Mary Magdalen. She also remembered herself as 
Ninon, Anne Boleyn, St. Joan of Arc. ‘ Les Esprits 
gouverneurs du monde furent jaloux d’elle, et ils 
l’attachérent dans un corps de femme. Elle a été 
l’Héléne des Troyens, dont le poéte Stésichore a mau- 
dit la mémoire. Elle a été Lucréce, la patricienne 
violée par les rois. Elle a été Dalila, qui coupait les 
cheveux de Samson. Elle a été cette fille d’Israél qui 
s'abandonnait .. . . elle cachait les assassins dans la 
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vermine de son lit titde .... Innocente... . elle 
s’est dévouée pour les femmes.” 


The old follies, the old blasphemies, there are 
always new siren voices to chant them, new open ears 
to drink them in, new orchestration to accompany and 
support them. 


I was not then aware of one of Anna Kingsford’s 
exploits. She had cursed so authoritatively Claude 
Bernard that his death was to her and to Maitland 
only the execution of a legitimate sentence. His crime 
had been Vivisection. The illustrious Claude Ber- 
nard was one of the beneficent magicians of my boy- 
hood. He came to our house at least once a week. 
He gave me one of my earliest books: Francinet, 
principes généraux de la morale, de l’industrie, du 
commerce et de lagriculture par G. Bruno, 1870; 
a mon petit ami souvenir Claude Bernard is written 
by him on the blank page at the beginning. He gave 
me two small cockerels just hatched in his laboratory, 
and all one summer they remained my playfellows, 
my bodyguard, my younger brothers. They slept in 
my bedroom; I dried them if they got wet, I warmed 
them near a candle, I gave them wine lest they caught 
cold. They walked across the breakfast table: how 
well their footsteps decorated the butter. They grew 
up, inevitably; they no longer followed me; they did 
not know me; they fought; I was told they were to 
be sent to the country house of the parents of Mer. 
Chaptal. Strangely enough, the slayer and the slain, 
Anna Kingsford and Claude, are credibly reported 
to have died reconciled to the Catholic Church. In 
the early seventies Mrs. ‘Kingsford (her husband was 
an Anglican clergyman) had been received and con- 
firmed by Cardinal Manning. She attributed her con- 
version to the direct intervention of St. Mary Mag- 


3 Tentation de St. Antoine :, Gustave Flaubert. 
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dalen. Who could have foreseen that she would later 
on nourish the delusion that she had herself been St. 
Mary Magdalen? The curious can read the assur- 
ances of Mgr. Moore, who saw her three times during 
her last illness in the pathetic, angry chapter of 
Edward Maitland.‘ 


Close to my Surrey pine wood resided Mrs. 
Stephenson, the rotund medium. Mr. S. radiated 
light, edited a spiritualistic organ. She during her 
trances (I never knew her decline to be entranced) 
held forth about hhorgans, ’ealth, past, present, 
future. Was her ‘control’ (to use her jargon) more 
cockneyfied than herself, was an intensified cockney 
accent more convincing? She was so stout that sit- 
ting down she appeared to be standing up. In every 
class these spherical women with an accent are per- 
suasive. Mrs. Van Rensselaer in St. James’s Place 
entertained the aristocracy ; it was at her tea table that 
I first saw an English woman smoke, Lady Wharn- 
cliffe. Sir Harry Johnston in The Gay Dombeys in- 
troduces (by name) Mrs. Van Rensselaer telling a 
guardsman’s fortune. She was shrewd, observant, 
and a palmist when a palmist was needed. 


Mrs. Stephenson’s episode with Guy Fremantle 
was instructive (to me). This young guardsman and 
I were rather friendly; he averred that I understood 
him (because I never asked what he meant), that I 
helped him (I never guessed what his difficulties were). 
I took him to the medium’s cottage. In her trance 
she rambled about Guy Fremantle’s khorgans, his 
past, present, future. She saw something in his hand. 
She took for granted that he was an author, as she 
connected me with people who wrote. Guy was dis- 
appointed; she was no good. A year later he wrote 
to press me to let him see her again, as she had been 
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so excellent, she had seen a sword in his hand, she 
had known he was a soldier. 

Does Lady G. (so successfully levitated in her 
girlhood, at Lord Ranelagh’s, from the sofa to the 
chandelier? and yet so indifferent to manifestations) 
remember our gay imprudent hoax? In the front 
drawing room in South Audley Street she sat dis- 
guised as a Muscovite seeress, thrice veiled, muffled, 
long-coated, a thimble in her mouth (for the Russian 
accent), in her hand a Willie Benson paper-weight of 
metal. Madame Céleste we called her. She teased 
Meresia Nevill, tantalised charming Lady Clementina 
Maude, she over-teased the Pocahontas of Park Lane, 
a lady so truly ethnic that the tufted eglantines of her 
coiffure suggested feathers, and her fan a sheaf of 
presumably poisoned arrows. At supper Madame 
Celeste in her frock of violets and cream feared her- 
self detected, so cold was the eye of Pocahontas, so 
exotic her silhouette. 

That same drawing room was the scene of a triumph 
of Mrs. Stephenson. She had been invited to Lon- 
don; she had no accessories, her cockney speech was 
worth all the thimbles, her corpulence outweighed 
Madame Céleste’s muffled slimness (Madame Céleste 
was more at home in the hunting field than as a clair- 
voyante). Lady Inglefield, soon to be Baroness von 
Haucqwitz, was the first introduced to the squat Sybil. 
Through the narrow windowed passage connecting the 
two drawing rooms we heard not the words but the 
voice of Lady Inglefield, high, full of inflections. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour she joined us, trium- 
phant, puzzled by our laughter. 

* That woman knows all about me!” she exclaimed. 

‘No wonder, we answered, we heard you tell her.’ 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 
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AS WE WERE SAYING YESTERDAY . 


T was the twenty-ninth of January, 1577. The 
city of Salamanca, that Athens of sixteenth cen- 

tury Spain, showed no signs of unwonted animation. 
The students of its famous University prepared to 
attend their classes apparently unconscious of any 
untoward happening. Nevertheless an historic scene 
was about to be enacted in their midst. One of their 
professors, that valiant fighter, Fray Luis de Leon, 
was about to resume among them his interesting and 
instructive lectures after an interruption of five years. 
The ignorance of some, the malice of others, the 
impetuosity of his own temperament, had condemned 
him to pass that period in a harsh prison. Now at 
length, the Holy Office of the Inquisition had given 
sentence, exculpatory, even honourable for the ac- 
cused, establishing his innocence and putting an end 
to his confinement, as was the invariable custom of 
this Tribunal in its dealings with those who had been 
found blameless. 

The throng of hearers who knew full well the pas- 
sionate nature of our hero were in eager expectation of 
hearing from his lips either some virulent denuncia- 
tion of his enemies, some biting allusions to their at- 
tacks, or, at least a lively, animated and at the same 
time harrowing exposition of the sufferings he had 
been compelled to undergo. But what was not their 
astonishment when their revered professor opened his 
lecture in these memorable terms: Dicebamus hes- 
terna die; as we were saying yesterday . . . . just as 
if the five years spent in prison had been completely 
blotted out from his memory, leaving not the faintest 
trace of bitterness against the authors of his punish- 
ment. This lofty and noble attitude won for him 
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the respect and admiration of his contemporaries 
whilst bringing into relief his ardent and impetuous, 
withal generous and magnanimous disposition. Traits 
of conduct like the foregoing belong to all times and 
places both from the lessons they contain and the pro- 
found moral force they demonstrate. It will not be 
out of place, then, to offer a brief sketch of the mind 
and character of this eminent doctor, this admirable 
and illuminating poet, confining ourselves to three 
special aspects: the individual, his qualities, his 
writings. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Fray Luis was born in 1527,—there is no record of 
the month or of the day,—at Belmonte in the pro- 
vince of Cuenga in Spain. Among the number of 
illustrious men who have come from this province, all 
alike seem to be possessed of certain notable charac- 
teristics, namely great personal energy, enterprise in 


opening out new horizons, tenacity in their ideas and 
projects. It will suffice to cite as examples the heroic 
Alonso de Ojeda, who earned such distinction in the 
second expedition of Christopher Columbus, and the 
learned theologians Melchior Cano, Luis Molina, and 
Gabriel Vasquez. 

His early schooling was in Madrid and Valladolid, 
where, thanks to the high position of his father, he was 
provided with all the facilities for instruction of that 
period. At the age of fourteen he went to Salamanca 
there to commence his university course; but, very 
soon after, he embraced the religious life entering the 
house of the Augustinians of that city. Making 
his profession on the 29th of January, 1544, his 
superiors directed him to continue his studies at the 
university, where he had for professor the celebrated 
Melchior Cano. Subsequently he went to Alcala to 
go through the biblical course under the learned 
orientalist Cyprian de la Huerga. He took his 
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bachelor’s degree in Toledo, and that of licentiate 
and master of Sacred Theology in Salamanca in 1560, 
the illustrious Dominican theologian Domingo del 
Soto being his supporter on that occasion. From 
this period date the activities and vicissitudes of Fray 
Luis’s life as professor and author. He obtained the 
chair of Theology in the aforesaid university after a 
succession of brilliant dissertations, completely van- 
quishing opponents of the highest merit albeit inferior 
to his own. It will not be out of place to note here 
that at this period and throughout the whole of the 
sixteenth century the university of Salamanca was one 
of the most celebrated in Europe, with a staff of 
eminent professors such as Melchior Cano, worthy 
successor of his master Vittoria; Domingo del Soto, 
of whom it was said Qui scit Sotum scit totum; Pedro 
de Soto, Bartolomé Carranza, Martin Perez de Ayala, 
Francisco de Toledo, Gregorio Valencia, Francisco 
Suarez, Mancio de Corpus-Christi, Domingo Baez, 
Bartolomé Medina, etc. It is also worthy of remark 
that it was the scholars themselves who decided by 
their votes those who were to be their professors. And 
if on the one hand this system had certain disadvan- 
tageg by reason of the animosities and rivalries which 
broke out not infrequently, on the other hand it pos- 
sessed the merit of obliging the professors to labour 
unstintingly for the advancement of their pupils and 
likewise determined the selection of none but the most 
eminent and the most competent for the professorial 
chairs. There were certain Courses like that of Canon 
Law under Doctor Navarro, attended by more than a 
thousand students. 

Whilst Fray Luis was still professor of Theology 
he was delated to the Holy Inquisition on the charge 
of defending suspicious and even heretical doctrines 
and for this reason was submitted to a lengthy exam- 
ination until the charges were disproved and sentence 
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of acquittal was given by the Tribunal, with a rider to 
the effect that the accused had nevertheless failed in 
regard to the respect required from every Catholic in 
his attitude to the Vulgate. 

The origin of all these difficulties was as follows. 
After the publication of the decree of the Council of 
Trent setting forth the authenticity of the Vulgate, 
there arose in the University of Salamanca two 
schools of thought. The one led by Fray Luis de 
Leon defended the use, in explanations of the Hebrew 
text, of the version of the Septuagint and even of the 
version denominated the version of Vatable. That is 
to say, the Bible published by Estienne in 1545 under 
the name of Francisco Vatable. If Estienne did indeed 
utilise the commentary of this learned Catholic doctor, 
none the less he corrupted his text with doctrines 
tinged with heresy, and placed side by side with the 
Latin text of the Vulgate, the Zurich version pro- 
duced by Leon Judas and other Protestant authors. 
It is quite evident that, in defending the Vatable 
Bible, Fray Luis did so on the supposition that it was 
previously expurged from the aforesaid errors. 

The other school with Bartolomé Medina opined 
that the Vulgate should be exclusively used as the 
official text and seemed to see in the conduct of their 
rivals a kind of opposition to the mind of the Council 
and a lack of reverence, if not actual disregard for the 
Vulgate. This disrespect and indifference might 
easily serve to indicate some doctrinal error or at least 
suspicious opinions. 

The result was the delation of Fray Luis, who sus- 
tained the opposing view, and his subsequent impris- 
onment and the process in which he himself and his 
writings were carefully examined until at length the 
Supreme Council gave a decisive exculpatory judg- 
ment on the 7th December, 1576, after having kept 
him in prison during the interval of five years. The 
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sentence, however, directed that he should be repre- 
hended in the hall of the Audience for his imprudence 
and his want of respect for the Vulgate. 

There may be some to whom the rigorous procedure 
of the Inquisition at this epoch will occasion surprise, 
but this can be explained by the common error of 
measuring and judging other ages by the ideas and 
manners of the present day. As the learned apolo- 
gist and philosopher, Dr. James Balmes, rightly says 
in his valuable work, Protestantism and Catholicity 
Compared, Chap. xxxvili.:—‘ During those times, 
when, all the nations of Europe appealed to fire and 
sword to decide questions of religion, when Protes- 
tants and Catholics burnt their adversaries, when Eng- 
land, France, and Germany assisted at the bloodiest 
scenes, to bring a heretic to the scaffold was a natural 
and customary thing, which gave no shock to the pre- 
vailing ideas. We feel our hair grow stiff on our 
heads at the mere idea of burning a man alive. Placed 
in society where the religious sentiment is consider- 
ably diminished ; accustomed to live among men who 
have a different religion, and sometimes none at all; 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that it could be 
at that time quite an ordinary thing to see heretics or 
the impious led to punishment. But if we read the 
authors of the time we shall see the immense differ- 
ence that there is on this point between their manners 
and ours; and we shall remark that our language of 
moderation and toleration would not even have been 
understood by the man of the sixteenth century.’ 

On the 30th of December then Fray Luis made his 
re-entry into the, at that time very populous, city of 
Salamanca. He was given a superb reception. Ac- 
cording to an eye-witness: ‘he entered .. . . to the 
accompaniment of drums, trumpets, and a great troop 
of noblemen, doctors, masters,’ and another, also a 
contemporary, states: ‘ that no single individual re- 
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mained either in the university or in the city that did 
not go out to welcome him.’ The University recog. 
nised his right to re-occupy the chair he filled previous 
to his detention, but he refused to do so in favour of 
Fr. Castillo, to whom it had been assigned. ‘It was 
happily filled,’ he said, ‘and even though he could 
justly ask and obtain its restitution for himself, he 
divested himself of this right, nor would he ask o 
desire now, or at any other time, that it should be 
taken away from him now who held it.” Thus beauti- 
fully did he express himself, nor was this enough, he 
gave the vote to which he was entitled as professor to 
Master Fray Bartolomé de Medina, who had 
opposed his opinions with so much tenacity. 

In January, 1577, he was appointed to a chair of 
ecclesiastical theology and it was when opening his 
class that he gave expression to the famous sentence 
‘As we were saying yesterday . . . .” to which reference 
has been made. In August of the following year he 
obtained, in face of considerable opposition, the chair 
of moral philosophy, and in September, 1579, that of 
Biblical science, which he kept until his death. 

Up to the year 1582 he was in considerable danger 
of another process on account of the celebrated con- 
troversies which took place around the Concordia of 
Fr. Luis Molina, but unfortunately the matter did not 
go beyond an admonition in presence of the Inquisi- 
tor General that he should for the future abstain from 
‘dezir mi deffender publica ni secretamente, las pro- 
posiciones que paresce haber dicho y defendido’ (pro- 
nouncing or defending either openly or secretly the 
propositions which he appears to have pronounced or 
defended). 

In 1578 he was appointed member of the Commis- 
sion for the reform of the Calendar, and he also took 
an important part in the Carmelite reform, endeavour- 
ing to maintain in its purity the spirit of St. Teresa, 
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whose works he published by direction of the Royal 
Council. Fray Luis was ever a warm admirer of the 
Saint of whom he began to write the Life. He did 
not finish it, however, for death overtook him at Mad- 
rigal on the 14th of August, 1591, just nine days after 
his election as Provinicial of the Augustinians of Cas- 
tle. His remains were translated to the priory at 
Salamanca, and they lie there still in a rich sarcopha- 
gus in the chapel of the University. A statue was 
f erected to him by public subscription on the 25th of 
April, 1869, and stands in the ‘Patio de las Escuelas’ 
of the University. 


II—His Quvatities. 


There are principally three tests which enable us 
to understand the character of an author. They are, 
his writings, his life, how he appears to his contem- 
poraries. Nevertheless, at first sight, it would seem 


as if Fray Luis in many of his scientific and literary 
productions has effectually concealed himself from 
our apprehension. He proves the fallacy, so to 
speak, of the common saying: ‘ The style shows the 
man.’ If we take up any of his chief works, especi- 
ally Los Nombres de Christo, which was begun in pri- 
son and completed in an atmosphere of extraordinary 
commotion, we find such a noble tranquillity in the 
ideas and in the diction that we are left with the illu- 
sion of an author gentle and peaceful in his habits 
whose life has flowed along uninterruptedly amid 
scenes of calmness and tranquillity. Every line of 
this book breathes harmony, equilibrium, peace, 
quietude. We get the same impression more or less 
accentuated from the perusal of others of his chief 
works. Yet his life, and the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, strengthened moreover by his own reve- 
lations, draw for us a very different portrait. We see 
him therein forceful, energetic, a combatant, fearless, 
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ardent as none other in the pursuit of justice, austere, 
noble and magnanimous. Perhaps we shall not be 
wrong in seeking the explanation of this apparent con. 
tradiction in his actual perfection as an author. It is 
noticeable indeed that famous authors are chary of 
anything personal in their treatises, rather does it seem 
that soaring far above the horizon of self, they take 
in their scope the whole of humanity for whom in.- 
deed their instructions are intended. They appear 
to set forth the ideas and sentiments of all, leaving 
their own individuality entirely out of the question. 
They are, in a word, the geniuses of the human race. 
This impersonal quality so patent in such great clas- 
sics as the Summa of St. Thomas, Don Quixote, the 
Guia de Pecadores of Fray Luis de Granada, the 
works of Bossuet, of Shakspeare, of Milton, is con- 
spicuous in the principal works of Fray Luis de Leon. 
Throughout them all we see the author ever attentive 
to interest his readers in the vast and important ideas 
he develops, without any preoccupation as to their 
bearing on his own views. Thus it is that they diffuse 
an atmosphere of peace, of noble grandeur, of lofty 
ideas, in perfect harmony with the sublime nature of 
the theses he developed. 

For the rest there can be no doubt of the energetic 
and combative nature of our hero. We find proofs of 
these traits in some of his writings which we might 
aptly qualify as of secondary rank inasmuch as they 
had no general message. We see this notably in the 
memorable speech which he delivered, being then 
only in his thirtieth year, before the Fathers assem- 
bled for the Provincial Chapter on the fifteenth of 
of May, 1557. His discourse on this occasion, by its 
courage, the admirable frankness with which it ex- 
eee the shortcomings he considered to exist in the 

rovince, the spirit of justice and the aspirations for 
reform which permeated it, drew upon him in an 
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extraordinary degree the attention of his listeners. 
We find in it these remarkable words portraying their 
utterer with incomparable fidelity: ‘In the whole 
tenor of my life, in my thoughts and ways from child- 
hood upwards, I have never sought to busy myself 
in the affairs of my neighbours, nor to take upon me 
the office of censor, but if this office is thrust upon me 
then no power on earth shall prevail on me to depart 
by one jot from what appears to me just and equit- 
able.’ This same character, full of energy, ready 
for defence, thoroughly upright, he showed forth 
clearly in the constancy with which he defended doc- 
trines of the truth of which he felt assured, sustained 
courageously his convictions, and firmly opposed the 
current which had set in shortly after the death of 
Saint Teresa in the Carmelite Order and which he 
thought contrary to the spirit of the Saint. 

There were two other salient features in his char- 
acter, the one tending to lower and the other to ele- 
vate it. He possessed a loftiness of mind which 
blotted out completely any sense of past injuries, 
whilst on the other hand a somewhat violent and acri- 
monious disposition led him into harsh words and sharp 
bitter expressions not merely in regard to isolated in- 
dividuals but even towards personages of the highest 
rank. This earned him many enemies, for at times 
such was the intemperance of his language that as he 
himself confesses, the persons he attacked were 
goaded into fury. In fine we see in Fray Luis as in 
all the children of Adam a mixture of good and bad 
qualities. Great men however as he, have the double 
distinction of possessing them in greater strength and 
intensity and of showing an enormous preponderance 
of the good over the evil. Such has been here the 
judgment of posterity and to-day Fray Luis stands 
out as a great historical figure, as one of the geniuses 
of humanity. In concluding our treatment of this 
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point let us look for a moment at the sketch of Fray 
Luis which, eight years after his death, the celebrated 
Sevillian painter Pacheco gives us of his features : 

‘Physically he was of low stature and well propor. 
tioned; the head large and finely shaped; the hair 
thick and somewhat curly; the tonsure cut close; a 
wide forehead ; the features rather rounded than aqui- 
line; swarthy in colour; the eyes grey and vivacious. 
In the moral aspect he was perhaps the most reticent 
man ever known, although of singular perspicacity in 
his pronouncements. In eating, drinking and sleep he 
was temperate and abstemious in the extreme. Besides 
this, of much reserve, truthful and a firm friend. 
Careful in his speech and faithful in his promises, he 
seldom or never indulged in laughter.’ 


III].—His Writincs. 
The scientific and literary ability of Fray Luis dis- 


played itself in three different spheres. From his 
professorial chair irradiated such luminous explana- 
tions that they seemed to partake of a supernatural 
knowledge; Habebantur Pro Miraculo says one of 
his pupils. He was an admirable prose writer. 
Finally, he was a poet. 

In class he had many pupils of mark, such as 
Dr. Eximio, who makes a flattering reference to his 
teacher, in his Commentary on the Summa. 

In prose he has left several notable Latin works 
profound in their thought and elegant in their diction, 
but what hag brought him most renown in this genre 
is his Spanish literature, especially, Los Nombres de 
Christo, La Perfecta Casada, and his explanations of 
Job and the Canticle of Canticles. These books have 
four special attributes. The sublimity and elevation 
of thought : the felicity with which the most profound 
mysteries of the Christian revelation are clothed in 
language full of imagery and most charming in ex- 
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pression : the ease with which they soar to the greatest 
heights of contemplation : and the harmonious blend- 
ing of philosohical speculation with Theology and 
Holy Scripture. 

Los Nombres de Christo and La Perfecta Casada 
were published in the year 1583. The latter is dedi- 
cated to Dona Maria Varela Osorio and has become 
very popular both on account of the practical nature 
of the subject matter and the simple charm with which 
it enunciates the duties of married women in the matri- 
monial state. For the rest the doctrine is none other 
than that which may be found in the last chapter of 
the Book of Proverbs. This work was translated 
into English by Elizabeth Wallace (Chicago Univer- 
sity Decennial Publications, 1903). 

But of greater importance are the marvellous dia- 
logues which form the substance of Los Nombres de 
Christo. The learned scholar and critic Menendez y 
Pelayo refers to them thus: ‘ The skill and lucidity 
(of these dialogues) is such that they can only be com- 
pared with those of Plato even though on the dramatic 
side they do not rise to his level.’ Spanish critics 
agree that in the rich and varied literature of their 
nation it is difficult to find ‘ anything to compare with 
the superb developments of the biblical narrative in 
which Fray Luis reaches the summit of literary craft.’ 
This work has also been translated into English. 

To the foregoing we may add a posthumous work 
less widely known, the Exposicion del Libro de Job. 
Some, however, consider this superior to the others 
in point of style. It was compiled at the instance of 
a friend of Saint Teresa, the Venerable Anne of Jesus. 
It contains three parts, the literal translation of the 
Hebrew text; a complete explanation of each chap- 
ter; and finally, another analysis done into triplets. 

Great as is the fame accruing to Fray Luis from 
these works which establish him as one of the masters 
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of Spanish literature, it is eclipsed by his renown as 
a poet. He is considered the greatest of Spanish 
lyrical poets, indeed eminent English, French and 
German scholars put him in the front rank of lyricists 
off every age and clime. 


He himself, strange to relate, made little account 
of his odes. He qualifies them as ‘ verselets (obre- 
cillas) thrown off casually in his youth, not to say his 
childhood, without reflection or judgment, yielding to 
the impulse of the moment.’ Yet, by one of those 
ironies not infrequent in history, it is they more than 
aught else, which have immortalised his name. He 
never thought of letting them be published; only the 
entreaties of one of his friends, who is thought to be 
Arias Montano, induced him to prepare them for the 
press, dividing them into three parts: in the first the 
original ones; in the second translations from classical 
authors ; in the last versions from Holy Writ. Never- 
theless, for what reason we do not know, they were 
not printed at that time. It was only in 1631, forty 
years after his death, that the famous scholar, Don 
Francisco Quevedo, had them published in an endea- 
vour to counteract the spread of the reprehensible 
system known as preciosity. 


Unhappily this edition was rather unsatisfactory 
and imperfect. Fr. Antolin Merino, however, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, brought out a 
complete edition of Fray Luis’s works, and the diligent 
and critical studies of MM. Pidal, Onis, Coster, and 
of the Augustinian, Fr. Gregorio Santiago, are now 
hastening on the production of the definite text of 
Fray Luis’s poems. 

Of his three kinds of odes there can be no doubt 
that the original’ ones are the best. We would cite: 
Noche Serena—la Vida Retirada—La Ascension— 
Profecia del Tajo. 
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Fray Luis’s poetry is marked by its pastoral and 
frugal simplicity, is often somewhat uneven, but has 
the faculty of appealing directly to the heart. 

The great scholar Menendez y Pelayo quotes the 
following strophes from the ode to Francisco de 
Salinas : 


Calm grows the air around, 

Arrayed in beauty and unwonted light, 
Salinas at the sound 

Of music exquisite 

That thy skilled hand doth cunningly indite. 


and goes on to say: ‘ Here all is expressed in words 
of incomparable loveliness; the tranquilising force of 
art, its purifying effects, the ladder formed by crea- 
tures to elevate the understanding from consideration 
of the created thing to the contemplation of the 
increate sovereign Beauty.’ 

Edouard Laboulaye, a clever French writer, in his 
article on Stahl and Bunsen, styles Fray Luis the 
most outstanding lyrical poet in modern Europe; 
Hallam, no unreliable critic, considers his Ode De 
la Vida del Cielo, as perhaps the best lyric in any 
language; according to Bouterwek (History of 
Spanish Literature; from the original German, Lon- 
don, 1847, pp. 170-71), in the naturalness of his 
poetry which, pouring out from a pure and elevated 
mind, attains the loftiest heights of moral and re- 
ligious idealism, he appears even to surpass Horace. 

The consensus of opinion of Spanish literary men 
on Fray Luis’s productions both in prose and verse 
may be summed up in the following quotation from 
Sefior Menendez y Pelayo, to whom we have pre- 
viously referred : ‘If we except the songs of St. John 
of the Cross, which seem to be not human but 
angelic, there is none among Spanish lyricists who 
can compete with him... . From the Renascence up 
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to the present time no one at least in Latin countries 
comes near to him in chasteness and sobriety of lan- 
guage; in the art of transition, in majestic strophes, 
in the swiftness of his lyre he has no equal; his flight 
into the ethereal is unrivalled in classic form or in 
modern thought’ (Discourse on admission into the 
Spanish Academy). 

Referring to Fray Luis’s chief prose work, Los 
Nombres de Cristo, the same author continues: ‘ Fray 
Luis de Granada sweeps us onward in the unre- 
stricted torrent of his eloquence . . . .; Malon de 
Chaide dazzles us with his wealth of colour; Saint 
Teresa enchants us with her profound simplicity and 
her womanly grace; Fray Juan, de los Angeles, with 
his intimacy full of sweetness; hardly can the eagles 
of contemplation soar to the heights of St. John of the 
Cross. All are admirable and distinct : but this sense 
of freedom, of order, of measure, of peace, of num- 
ber, and rhythm . . . . where shall we find it except 
in Fray Luis de Leon, whose acclamation of peace 
in prose seems a corollary to his ode to the music of 
the blind Francisco de Salinas? (cf. Historia de las 
ideas estéticas en Espaka, tom. II, cap. VII). 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, in its article on Fray 
Luis de Leon, refers to his work La Perfecta Casada 
in the following terms : It is ‘one of the gems of six- 
teenth century pedagogical literature.’ And of his 
poetry : ‘ Despite a certain unevenness of style, Luis 
de Leon is one of the greatest masters of Castilian 
lyric poetry. His virile national spirit, at once reli- 
gious and patriotic, and his rare classical purity, mag- 
nanimity, and sure judgment conspire to save him 
from effeminacy, affectation, and pedantry.’ Mr. 
Aubrey F. G. Bell has just brought out a delightful 
translation in English of these poems which was 
noticed in our last month’s book reviews. 


Juan Itxa-Barry, O.P. 
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ILS ONT HEURTES LES PORTES D’OR 


oF HENRI DE REGNIER. 


_* have struck on the doors of gold 
with the hefts of their rugged swords; 
and their salt lips are cold 

from the mists which hang in the fjords. 


Like kings they have entered again 
the bourg where torches flare; 

the charger steps high, and his mane 
flies back like the mad sea’s hair. 


They are bidden to notable feasts 
in gardens, on terraces, spread 
with sapphire and amethyst 

as these lie on the ocean bed. 


So drunk with the wine of the years, 
so dazzled with jewels and rings, 

so deafened with praise, in their ears 
the hammering ocean rings. 


Joun Gray. 





A TRUE BLUE 


HIS sketch of C— H— is written against my 

death. Ever since God took him down from 
his cross there has murmured in my conscience the 
phrase, ‘You must tell the world of him before you 
die.’ To leave his story untold would be to meet 
death with unpaid debts. To tell his story will be a 
royal preparation to go where he went even if in my 
cowardice, I cannot follow his hero way of going. 

* * * * * & 


His father, who held high office in his native town 
of M , thought to prepare him for citizenship of 
England by sending him to Oxford. I am not sure 
he ever won, or even sought to win, academic honours. 
It was Oxford of the playing fields and playing 
honours that made him captive. Perhaps with fine 
medieval chivalry he could not brook the sacrilege of 
a liberal education used as a mere preparation for a 
business career. An instinct, the very soul of scholar- 
ship, forbade him to make the higher serve the lower 
even at the risk of losing kindred or friends. 

It was in the playing fields, where honour, and not 
ain, is youth’s only prize that C—- H— learned to 
ollow his leader, Jesus Christ. Perhaps it befell 

him as it befell the youth Edmund—who in these 
same playing fields of Oxford saw Jesus of Nazareth 
as a fair, smiling boy! Be that as it may, when C— 
H— heard the call of Christ beckoning him out of the 
playing fields of Oxford and of life into the Church 
and into the cloister he did not lag in following his 
leader. 

* * %* * * * 

I never saw him in the flesh, but only in unskilled 
photographs of his bowed, wrung and humbled flesh. 
But the Oxford Blue had been given by the West 
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Country of his birth the flesh and blood of the athlete ; 
and the graceful flesh and blood of the gentleman— 
I had almost said of the saint. 

It is one of the not uncommon mysteries of God 
that. he had for his Novice-Master in the cloister one 
of those good men who just miss being saints, if one 
may say so, not through want of sanctity but through 
want of sense. His principles of mortification, which 
were a triumph of literalism in interpreting the The- 
baid, would have been the death not only of the sins 
but of the bodies of the novices. There was one 
novice who took his novice-master’s indiscretions 
with all the obedience of a Blue timing his rowing 
by Stroke. For him it meant, in the end, collapse. 
After a spell of noviciate under a man whose sanctity 
was thwarted by stubborn folly the Blue was an in- 
curable paralytic. ‘ But his soul went marching on; 
following on.’ 

* * %* * * # 

This new game of death-in-life which his faith and 
obedience had brought upon him brought no paraly- 
sis upon his mind and will. He could have been 
easily pardoned and almost excused if in shirking 
what the obedience of faith had brought upon him 
he had stumbled in his obedience and spilled his faith. 
But the ‘ Blue’ could only follow his leader with no 
shadow of reproach for the hard, dark ways offered to 
his following feet. 

One morning he stood at the altar of his Leader as 
a sacrificing priest; indeed, like his Redeemer, a self- 
sacrificing priest. 

One morning, how soon afterwards I cannot tell, 
he could no longer stand at the altar; for in the 
paralysis which now mastered him, he bore upon his 
limbs the unseen marks of Christ crucified. The 
Church which he had taught himself to call ‘Alma 
Mater,’ Dear Mother, had been towards him the stern 
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teacher that Jesus was toward the reed who had to be 
hardened into a Rock. But in this last phase of 
bodily helplessness She graciously allowed him to sit 
—in his invalid’s chair !—as morning by morning he 
learned from the Crucified the art of being victim as 
well as priest. 

Later on each day the same chair was wheeled by 
devoted pupils into the lecture-hall, where, to use 
the great phrase of a saint, ‘ The Saviour’s Cross be- 
came the teacher’s chair.’ 

* * * * * # 


Although I received not a few letters from him, 
one alone has escaped my stern law of destroying all 
correspondence. It came to me under these circum- 
stances. A— B—, a youth of no little depth of in- 
telligence and charm of manner, had been received 
by X—, a friend and fellow-religious of C— H—, 
into the Church. Like his father in God he, too, be- 
came a professed religious and a priest. But within 
a few years of his priesthood he had, left his religious 
profession and his religion in order to marry. Those 
of us who knew him felt too much pity to harbour any 
anger. To C— H— it was not less than a deadly 
blow, from which I think he hardly quite recovered. 
It was during the bewilderment of this blow that he 
wrote to me a letter which I count amongst the trea- 
sures of literature; I mean, the literature not of fiction, 
but of reality. Let me honour myself and my readers 
by copying out a few sentences of its heroic sanctity. 

“My dear Father Vincent. I am absolutely over- 
whelmed and crushed at the awful news about A— 
B—, which I have only just heard of coming out of a 
Holy Week Retreat. He was a dear friend of mine; 
it must be some sudden awful madness.—I never 
could have believed it possible. I have not seen him 
for three years; but then he was a good fervent young 
priest humble and devoted to his Order. He suffered 
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so much he seemed marked out by God for great 
things.’ (Here, dear reader, pause and realise that 
this sentence is not the easy optimism of the rostrum 
or the pulpit. It is written by a twisted body impris- 
oned for life in an invalid’s chair. It is the Blue sad- 
dened by the sudden failure of one in training!) Then 
the hero in the invalid’s chair goes on: 

‘Do you think there is any possible good I could 
do except prayer? I can’t go and see him, being 
paralysed, but Z might write.’ (Here again, dear 
reader, let us slowly sip the wine of this divine wis- 
dom. This is the cup presented by the crucified of all 
times to their onlookers and executioners. Thank 
God! I had sense enough not to keep a copy of what 
I, the last of sinners, wrote in answer to this un- 
nerving humility. But if he wrote to poor A— B— 
such a letter as he wrote to me—or if he prayed as 
alone the crucified can pray, his letters or his prayers 
were, doubtless, the cause why God in His mercy 
gave A— B— back to our faith and love. But there 
is more, and it is the best, to come. I must set 
it out in capitals—they should be capitals of gold— 
that men may know how the Cross not only fashions 
a reed into a rock, but turns clay into gold, yea, evil 
into good : 


‘WHEN I SEE THE AWFUL DANGER OF THE WORLD I 
THANK GOD A THOUSAND TIMES FOR MAKING ME A CRIPPLE 


“MAY GOD MAKE US PERSEVERE TO THE END; UNLESS 
WE ARE VERY VERY HUMBLE WE CERTAINLY SHAN’T.’ 


“Ever your most devoted servant in Christ, 
¢ C— = b] 


Dear reader, for the hundredth time my unwilling 
tears yield to the mastery of this thing. For this 
thing is wisdom, is heroism, is holiness, coming in 
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these overwhelming waves from the breaking heart of 
those who with Christ are nailed to the Cross. 

There have been moments in my life and in my 
thought as in the life and thought of man, when, as it 
is called, the Problem of Evil seemed to make 
mockery of even the idea of a good God. To this 
problem minds like that of the Angel of the Schools 
have given answers of such intelligence as to satisfy 
overshadowed intelligence. But this ‘answer of 
Death ’—as the Angel of the Schools would be the 
first to say—satisfies and stills those reasons of the 
heart which last and stab even when the mind bids 
them, Peace; be still. 

* * %*£ * * # 


And now, on my knees, I will attempt to do justice 
to the terrible tragedy of his dying. 

(‘My pupil—my Master—my brother—my hero— 
my saint, wring from thy Brother, thy Master, thy 
Redeemer such grace that I may not wrong Him, nor 
See, nor any man by any word of mine on thy be- 
half ! ’) 

His love of truth and souls stirred him to write to 
one of our Catholic reviews an article on a yet unde- 
cided point of faith. As I have never had the heart 
to re-read what he wrote, I can offer my readers only 
my impressions. These impressions were that a not 
very scholarly training and an ill-stocked library had 
allowed his active mind to miss the road. Even as I 
read what he had written I trembled for what might 
befall him for writing. Yet even in his personal 
blunders—I cannot call them errors—he was in the 
company of saints, of doctors, even of successors of 
St. Peter. It is not error, but obstinacy in error, that 
makes the heretic. You cannot make a heretic of a 
saint. 

But, alas, saints may be accounted heretics by men 
whose zeal, if according to knowledge of the heresy 
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is not according to knowledge of the saints—and still 
less according to charity. 

Some anxious, scrupulous soul denounced C-- 
H— to his superiors in Rome! It was an hour of 
panic raised by the ill-services of Modernism, when a 
man’s enemies could easily be those of his own house- 
hold—and when this land that was giving us one of 
those ill-fated Modernists was looked on as almost the 
most dangerous nidus of the modernist disease. In 
an hour when even Cardinal Newman’s reputation 
needed a Papal utterance to clear it from suspicion, 
the poor, crippled Oxford Blue, turned Catholic, had 
few friends who could befriend his mind or his good 
name. It was his Gethsemane. 

To those who had the final decision in the matter 
only one course seemed open, if they would save the 
reputation of the writer or of his religious brethren. 
They sent an order that C— H— should cease teach- 
ing and should be moved—in his invalid chair !—to a 
distant House of the Order ! 

Now we know that someone blundered against 
charity even more than my saint blundered against 
faith. He was not fit to travel. Far from being able 
to cross the kingdom he was hardly able to cross the 
cloister. But one voice insisted that ‘Roma locuta 
est; causa finita est.” That voice was the dying, un- 
daunted ‘very, very humble’ still, small death- 
quavering voice of the Oxford Blue. 

* * %* %* %* *& 


They bore a dying man to his new home. God 
gave him what men and his own unbroken manhood 
had refused him—Rest ! 

Perhaps one day miracles may blossom in his dust 
and I, who loved and mourned and mourn him, may 
be immortal in his immortality ! 


VincenT McNaszs, O.P. 
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DICKENS AND MONASTICISM 


OT in the Pictures from Italy, published in 1846 

after the first long visit to that country, is the 
true perception of monasticism revealed. In the 
presence of ceremonial activities the comic spirit pos- 
sessed Dickens. Ludicrous comparisons invaded his 
mind when he gazed upon ecclesiastical or civil 
solemnities. The constitutional irreverence of the 
newspaper reporter could not be subdued—not even 
in Rome itself. Dickens noted that the Pope had ‘a 
pleasant and venerable face,’ but the carrying of his 
Holiness in a chair round St. Peter’s on a great occa- 
sion after High Mass had ‘ nothing solemn or effective 
in it; and certainly much that was droll and tawdry.’ 
The ‘whole ceremony’ indeed left no other impres- 
sion ; ‘ except the raising of the Host, when every man 
in the guard dropped on one knee instantly, and 
dashed his naked sword on the ground; which had a 
fine effect.’ 

Dickens, of course, poked fun at the regular clergy 
—as good men have done in every age—and he found 
them everywhere in Italy in the forties. Dislike of 
the Jesuits is not concealed. The sons of St. Ignatius 
are ‘stealthy,’ they ‘ creep in and out’ of St..Peter’s; 
in Milan they were observed in the streets ‘slinking 
noiselessly about in pairs.’ (But how did Dickens 
know they were Jesuits? Did the ‘ velvet tread’ of 
popular repute give them away? Is the footgear of 
the Jesuit really unique? Father Thurston might clear 
up the mystery). 

The friars of Italy are observed more favourably. 
Who can forget the anecdote of the ‘ sturdy Cappucino 
Friar, who had taken everybody’s fancy mightily, and 
was one of the best friars in the world, I verily be- 
lieve,’ on the boat from Genoa to Nice? 
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Dickens warns the reader in the preface to the 
Pictures from Italy that it is but the externals that he 
judges, not the Faith of Catholics: ‘When I men- 
tion any exhibition that impressed me as absurd or dis- 
agreeable, I do not seek to connect it, or recognise it 
as necessarily connected, with any essentials of their 
creed. When I treat of the ceremonies of the Holy 
Week, I merely treat of their effect, and do not 
challenge the good and learned Dr. Wiseman’s inter- 
pretation of their meaning.’ 

Twenty years later in Our Mutual Friend (1866) 
Charles Dione in a very short passage disclosed 
how completely and how justly he had grasped the 
characteristics of monastic life. 

Turn to the third chapter, at the very beginning of 
that long and uneven book; uneven remarkably be- 
cause it is a late Dickens with a plot as wildly dis- 
tracted as in the early novel and showing no signs of 
the completeness that marked the immediately pre- 
ceeding Great Expectations. In the solitude of the 
riverside police station, whither Mortimer Lightwood 
and his friend Eugene Wrayburn have been led, 
Dickens discerns the true qualities of monasticism. 

The dirt of muddy alleys is left behind when the 
wicket-gate is passed. Within, there is cleanliness, 
‘the Night Inspector posting up his books in a white- 
washed office, as studiously as if he were in a monas- 
tery on the top of a mountain’ (Dickens had stayed 
at the monastery on the Great St. Bernard). The 
sense of detachment from the world of quiet industry, 
of obedience to authority is apparent. The Night- 
Inspector becomes ‘ the Abbot.’ It is ‘ with the same 
air of a recluse much given to study’ that he looks up 
from his books at the entrance of visitors. The ‘ noise 
of a drunken woman banging herself against a cell- 
door’ does not disturb his recollectedness. Not till 
the Abbot had ‘finished ruling the work he had in 
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hand (it might have been illuminating a missal, he was 
so calm), in a very neat and methodical manner’ did 
he summon “a deferential satellite.’ The interrup. 
tion is soon over, the purpose of the quest fulfilled, 
‘the merits of the case summed up by the Abbot’; and 
“so back to the whitewashed library of the monastery,’ 
No more than that. ‘Mr. Inspector, once again the 
quiet Abbot of the monastery, dipped his pen in his 
ink and resumed his books.’ 

Thus it was, in so few words, Charles Dickens 
could distinguish the true features of monastic life: 
cleanliness, order, study and recollectedness. And 
this was in 1864 when monks and nuns were rare in 
England, and the ruins of abbeys were a happy hunt 
ing-ground for archaeologists and artists, for poets 
and picnic parties. The monk of the mid-Victorian 
period is a figure for romantic novelists, a subject for 
the ballad-monger. Sometimes he is stern, unbend- 
ing and fanatical ; at other times scheming and inter- 
fering. In song apt to be ‘jolly’ and hospitable, 
fond of good cheer. Dickens alone had an eye for 
the real thing. The whitewashed cell, the life of 
study, the disciplined obedience, recollectedness and 
order : all spring to the imagination in that short visit 
to the riverside police station. 

In another passage, at the end of Barnaby Rudge, 
in the retirement of Mr. Haredale to a religious house 
‘known throughout Europe for the rigour and sever- 
ity of its discipline,’ Dickens recognises the monas- 
tery as a refuge for a man done with the world who 
would make his soul. Haredale was a Catholic; his 
house, the Warren at Chigwell, destroyed by the 
Gordon rioters in the summer of 1780, his niece be- 
trothed, nothing remained for him, a solitary and re- 
cluse, but to leave England for good. And then 
standing for the last time in the grounds of the 
Warren and looking at the blackened walls of his old 
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house, he meets the villain of the piece, Sir John 
Chester. The duel is inevitable and Chester is slain. 
What is left for Haredale but flight and a life of 
penance? In the monastery he died a postulant, 
when the few remorseful years were passed ; and ‘ was 
buried in its gloomy cloisters.’ much wronged 
man, Haredale, only in a Cistercian monastery would 
Dickens allow him to find peace. 


JosePH CLAYTON. 


THE BROTHER 


‘This young man... . whose feet refused the 
dance and whose lips declined the beaker when the 
Prodigal Son came home to his prodigal father.’ 


—FatTHER Vincent McNass, O.P. 


a IKE son, like father! Both would spend their all, 
One his fair substance on a harlot’s whim, 
The other, of his goods more prodigal, 

To set the youth at large—and welcome him! 


But that proud brother, jealous of his right, 
Held all he had, and closed his hand and heart 

Against both earth and heaven; so out of sight 
And hearing of all joy he sulks apart. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Lex Levirarum. By the Rt. Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, 
O.S.B., Bp. of Newport. With the Recuta Pastorauis 
of St. Gregory the Great. Pp. Ivi. and 349. 3rd Edition, 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 7/6.) 


‘Good wine needs no bush,’ and therefore it would be an 
impertinence to treat in detail of the well-known merits of Lex 
Levitarum. The book is another marriage-feast of Cana, save 
that in this case ‘ the chief-steward’ deliberately keeps the best 
wine for the end, and strives by his own wise words to foster 
in us a relish for the wisdom of St. Gregory. Bishop Hedley 
wishes to bring his readers into touch with the teachings of the 
greatest of the Popes on the priesthdod; the one hundred and 
sixty pages written by him introduce them tq the Regula Pas- 
toralis of St. Gregory, and suggest how its immortal prin- 
ciples are to be lived by the priests of to-day. The Regula Pas- 
toralis is one of the world’s greatest books. It ‘lay on the 
tables of the great synods of the early middle ages,’ it was 
‘recommended by bishops and rulers as an indispensable rule 
of life.’ St. Augustine brought it to England with him, and 
from it ‘ our first missionaries and bishops learnt the art of the 
care of souls.” At a time of ecclesiastical decay in England, 
King Alfred translated it and broadcast it over the country as 
a means of restoring the Church in England to its pristine 
vigour. Its pages are as powerful for good as they were then, 
and to those who wish for a book on the priesthood, we say of 
this : ‘ Tolle, lege.’ A.M.B. 


Civitization. An Essay by Clive Bell. (Chatto and Windus; 
7/6.) 


Ten years ago we were having a ‘ War for Civilization.’ 
Since then there has been a tendency to bewail the sourness of 
such fruits of victory. Certainly we have not lacked com- 
forters in our disillusionment. Came Keyserling and his fol- 
lowing of youthful ‘ escapists,’ wise men from the East with 
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their dreamy mysticisms, wild men from Borneo with their jazz- 
bands and cacorhythmics, D. H. Lawrence with his uncanny 
Aztec gods, Russians and Cavemen and Simple-livers and perpe- 
trators of Arts and Crafts; each in his own way to induce in 
us what Mr. Bell calls palaeolithic home-sickness and to entice 
us with the beauty of barbarity. 


Comes an inevitable reaction, a rappel 4 l’ordre, to voice 
something of the human soul’s hunger for reason and order ; 
to assert the supremacy of the intelligence and the freedom and 
might of the human will. Among such reactionaries we must 
count Mr. Bell. 


What makes a true civilisation to be what it is? Mr. Bell 
answers by a process of elimination which the student of Aris- 
totle and Aquinas might suspect of plagiarism had he likewise 
adopted their more philosophical arguments. Moral conduct, 
artistic creativeness, mechanical progress, bodily ease and 
enjoyment, wealth, power,—however conducive to civility—are 
alike ruled out in the search for the essential characteristics 
that distinguish it from savagery. Such are, it is finally con- 
cluded, a ‘ Sense of Values’ and the ‘ Enthronement of Reason.’ 
Here we have, clearly, what we traditionalists call the ‘ Con- 
templative Life’: knowledge and love apprehending and re- 
acting to Reality for its own sake. The measure of a people’s 
civility is the measure of its spirit of contemplation. It is all 
very true, very opportune, and admirably done. 


But we cannot always take Mr. Bell so seriously. For mere 
consistency’s sake we would have him less casual in his dealings 
with ethical values when so reverent to the Beautiful and the 
True: note how in his anti-puritan excitement he misses the 
whole point of the speech of Alcibiades in the Symposium. His 
misunderstandings of Christianity are perhaps more excusable 
since misrepresentations abound. He seems to confuse reason- 
ableness with rationalism; Revelation, which opens new and 
boundless vistas to the human mind, with superstitious dog- 
matism which cramps its activities; intelligent ordering of 
human conduct motived by love for God (wherein consists the 
sum of Christian morality) with enslavement to senseless taboos 
and inhibitions—the one effecting, the other stifling, true self- 
realisation. Neither is he always very consistent with his own 
principles: his emotions are apt to stray into the sphere of 
reason (he appears to regard disgust as the criterion of moral 
wrongness), and he is sometimes too patient with his own lin- 
gering prejudices. 
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With the Greek ideal in itself Christianity is in full accord, 
Our quarrel concerns the manner and time of its achievement.* 
We do not believe that man can, of his own unaided effort, 
attain to that ideal in any satisfactory way : nor, we fancy, does 
Mr. Bell. Neither do we anticipate its perfect fulfilment this 
side of doomsday : Mr. Bell is himself betrayed into calling his 
dream-civilisation ‘ Paradise’ and ‘ Heaven.’ The highest of 
earthly civilisations, desirable and even imperative though it 
may be, must always be a rather unsatisfactory makeshift : a 
suburban schooling for the civility of the City of God. And it 
is just because it is not final and an end to itself that it must 
repudiate some of the more unlovely expedients mildly patron- 
ised by the author : slavery, for example ; and hetairae ; and this 


shirking of work and suffering in our work-cursed and suffering 
world. 


But, in spite of all this, Mr. Bell has given us a rich and 
splendid feast—too rich doubtless for every digestion. And it 
is as nutritious as the limitations of his pagan philosophy will 
allow. Readers of his earlier essays will find his thought 
matured and his tone less intolerant ; indeed, we catch him smil- 
ing at his own whilom omniscience. Study of the ways of 
civilised man is profitable for much. V.W. 


MEN AND MANNERS IN THE Days or CHRIST: STUDIES AND 
CHARACTER SKETCHES OF THE First Century. By J. P. 
Arendzen, M.A., D.Ph., D.D. (Sheed and Ward; 7/6.) 


This book is made up of seventeen essays, a dozen of which 
have already seen the light in Catholic periodicals. In the 
author’s intention the essays are ‘ vivid vignettes and character 
sketches.’ To the ordinary reader, however, they will, we fear, 
seem more learned than vivid, and on the other hand the book 
is hardly one for the professed student of New Testament 
times. It is incorrect to say that ‘even Pére Lagrange thinks 
that we must seriously consider the possibility of the Last 
Supper not having been the Paschal meal’ (p. 22). He holds 
that it is certain from St. Luke that it was. L.W. 


** Tilorum (sc. Aristotelis, etc.) autem opinionem qui dicunt quod beati- 
tudo consistit in contemplatione divinorum reprobat Dominus quantum ad 
tempus quia alias vera est, quia ultima felicitas consistit in visione optimi 
intelligibilis, scilicet Dei.’—St. Thomas Aquinas: Commentary on St, 
Matthew, Chap. V. 
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Saint GREGOIRE Le GRAND. Par Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. Deux- 
iéme édition, 1928. Pp. 235. (Gabalda, 7fr. 50.) 

Mgr. Batiffol’s name is sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
of this volume. Here is no maker of books, no ‘compiler ’ of 
‘Lives,’ but the historian whose life has been spent in research. 
Gregory the Patrician, the man of his world, the monk and 
ascetic whose one grief it was that he could not fast; Gregory 
the Prefect of the City and born administrator, though all his 
leanings were to a life of contemplation, lives before us. His 
house—for which the remains of that of SS. John and Paul may 
serve as a type—his life under Pelagius II who sent him to Con- 
stantinople where he began his famous Moralia in Job—the first 
treatise on the ascetic life and one of the most popular of 
spiritual-reading books during many centuries—his return pro- 
bably in 586, all are sketched in as thumb-nail pictures which 
present us with the man wha was to be the next Pope. Pela- 
gius died of the plague in January, 590; Gregory in vain hid 
himself and was consecrated on September 4th, 590. 

His first act was the removal of the all-powerful Archdeacon 
of Rome and the inauguration of a series of reforms which 
certainly startled the ecclesiastical world. Constantinople was 
then the capital, and Rome, as the Pontiff tells us more than 
once, was in a deplorable state socially, physically and morally. 
Many a ruler might have celebrated his accession by building 
on a large scale, for that was needed. But as Mgr. Batiffol 
remarks: Gregory built by his famous Homilies which he de- 
livered in various Basilicas of the city. As we read of his 
labours, literary as well as administrative, it is hard to believe 
that the Pope was always a valetudinarian ; in fact, he was only 
fifty-two when he died in 604. We naturally turn to the story 
of the English mission about which nothing new can be said 
nor anything better than Gibbon’s remark that the conquest of 
Britain meant less glory to Caesar than to Gregory, for while 
the former employed six legions the latter had but forty monks. 


A DauGHTER OF THE Cross. Life and Mystical Letters of Sister 
Emilie. By the Rev. C. Richstaetter, S.J. Translated by 
F.C. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 7/6). 


Extraordinary graces such as Sister Emilie received are not 
necessary for canonisation, but the unfailing magnificence of 
her virtue must needs raise high the hopes of those already 
working on the first steps towards her beatification. Born in 
1820 of German parents, at twenty-five she entered the Con- 
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gregation of the Daughters of the Cross. This institute under. 
takes teaching and nursing, but of its aim and scope Father 
Richstaetter gives us too few particulars. In 1852 Sister Emilie 
was given the indescribably thorny task of reforming a small 
community of nursing Sisters belonging to another Order in 
Disseldorf. Its nickname of ‘ the jolly little convent on the 
Rhine’ is significant of its complete relaxation, and an account 
of the early days of Sister Emilie’s work there would leave 
little to be desired by the Protestant Alliance itself. Her un- 
tiring and heroic patience, firmness and love triumphed over 
calumny, persecution and appalling difficulties. The excellently 
organised hospital which was the material result of her work 
shows her to have been one of the many great mystics who had 
a genius for practical management. 


About one-third of the book consists of the letters to her con- 
fessor, in which, at his bidding, Sister Emilie recorded the mys- 
tical graces of the highest order with which her life was inter- 
woven. They ceased during the five months before her death, 
when her eager prayers for suffering were granted by uncon- 
soled anguish of mind and body, heroically borne. 


Her great graces seem to have been won by the undivided 


wholeness of her self-consecration. During her noviceship 
‘she allowed no thought or desire that did not refer in some 
way to God.’ ‘ Heroism in little things was her school of 
virtue from the outset.’ In her visions she was shown especi- 
ally ‘how great a longing our Saviour has to communicate 
Himself to souls’ and how it is ‘little voluntary infidelities’ 
that hinder His grace in those most blessed by Him. ‘ See,’ 
He said, ‘how I am wounded by My own, by their cold and 
stinted love.’ 


Father Richstaetter seems, contrary to the best and gener- 
ally accepted traditions, to include contemplation among the 
extraordinary and not-to-be desired phenomena that sometimes, 
but not necessarily, accompany a life of close union with God, 
such as ecstasies, visions and revelations. And can a state in 
which ‘ the soul, by the understanding, is clearly aware of the 
presence of God . . . loses itself . . . in Him, and the Lord 
God speaks to it words of indescribable love ’ be called merely 
‘lofty meditation’ as distinguished from contemplation? (see 
p. 272, and note 36, p. 306). 


The translation seems conscientious, but is too literal. 
M.B. 
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Tue Lire AND ILLUSTRIOUS MARTYRDOM OF SIR THOMAS More, 
FORMERLY LORD CHANCBLLOR OF ENGLAND. (Part III of 
‘Tres Thomae,’ printed at Douay, 1588). By Thomas 
Stapleton. Translated for the first time into English by 
Philip E. Hallett, Rector of St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1928; pp. xvi, 235). 


It is well nigh incredible that this famous Life of More should 
not have been translated into English long ago, but such is the 
case, and we all owe a debt to Father Hallett for a most excel- 
lent translation. Stapleton the author was born in the very 
month which witnessed More’s martyrdom, so that his detailed 
evidence to the life, writings and sayings of the illustrious Chan- 
cellor is as nearly that of a contemporary as possible. His 
‘Tres Thomae ’ contained lives of St. Thomas the Apostle, of 
St. Thomas a Becket, and lastly this long, detailed and en- 
thusiastic life of Blessed Thomas More for whom he and all 
Catholic England had an intense and passionate veneration. 
The only parallel to the Life is Cavendish’s ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ 
and it is remarkable that the Reformation period should have 
produced two biographies of such first-rate importance. 

No matter how familiar we may be with More’s life, this 
charming narrative comes with a freshness all its own, and we 
must again congratulate Father Hallett on the beauty of his 
translation. It would be no exaggeration to describe More as 
the idol of England from the king himself to the lowliest com- 
moner. A man of many friends—to name but Blessed John 
Fisher, Colet, Tunstall, Erasmus and Pole—he was also the 
friend and patron of the poor and illiterate as well as of the 
scholar. The model parishioner, the ideal head of a family, his 
spirit still seems to brood over Chelsea, and now that his 
Canonisation seems to be no longer a remote possibility, we may 
hope that his spirit of sweetness and charity, his lofty ideal of 
what a Christian life and a Christian State should be may once 
more breathe over the land whose future sorrows he foresaw so 
clearly. H.P. 


A Hanpsookx oF Heresies. By M. L. Cozens. (Sheed and 
Ward; pp. 115; 3/6.) 

We have nothing but praise for this admirable presentment 
of a difficult subject. It is no mere catalogue of mental aber- 
rations, but an analysis of each heresy, an analysis which is all 
the more remarkable in that it is necessarily so brief. The paper 
cover says the book is not meant for theologians, but we can 
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assure students that they will find it exceedingly useful. The 
ground covered—from the Judaizers of St. Paul’s day to the 
Modernism of the present time—is immense, yet on each hereti- 
cal development Miss Cozens has something to say which is 
acute and illuminating. St. Augustine remarks somewhere that 
it takes a ‘ brainy ’ person to be a heretic—he means, of course, 
a heresiarch—and he adds that in all his reading of Church his- 
tory he has never yet discovered a heresiarch who was not an 
ecclesiastic, truly a terrible indictment, but its truth is apparent 
in these pages. Every theologian knows that to dissect a 
heresy one must have very precise ideas regarding the doctrine 
which it distorts. The pitfalls are many; what an amount of 
theological hair-splitting, for instance, was involved in Arianism 
and its offshoots or in Pelagianism with its vagaries! Yet with 
an acumen which is almost uncanny, Miss Cozens has put her 
finger on the weak spots and at the same time set out the 
Church’s doctrine with a most refreshing clearness. 

It seems the fashion to speak of Constantine’s partial con- 
version and of Eusebius’s orthodoxy as very doubtful, but it 
always seems regrettable and the arguments generally alleged 
are not too cogent. A mistake on the top of p. 77 needs cor- 
rection. The chapters on Protestantism and Anglicanism are 
excellent. H.P. 


S. FRancois DE SALES, 1567—1622. By E. K. Sanders. 
(S.P.C.K., 1928; x. 304 pp. ; 12/- net.) 

This Life of St. Francis of Sales—the English name is surely 
more familiar—is a welcome addition to the Studies already 
published of the leading characters in the seventeenth century 
revival of religion in France. 

The author intentionally sets out to give the personal impres- 
sion gained from a study of contemporary documents including, 
of course, the Saint’s own published Works and Letters. For 
this reason miracles and supernatural manifestations lie outside 
the purpose of the book. Judged by the limits prescribed, the 
portrait of St. Francis is pleasing and human. Nevertheless, 
the division of the Life into three distinct parts, convenient as 
it may be for the sake of clarity, hardly compensates for the 
lack of unity that results from a method which tends to disinte- 
grate living personality into a piecemeal series of particular 
features and relationships. There is, too, a dilution of per- 
sonality due to the method of presentation : this is the penalty 
necessarily exacted by the medium of the writer’s personal im- 
pressions. 
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If the historical background had been more fully developed in 
the First Part, the contrast would have afforded greater promin- 
ence to the subject, whose achievements it is difficult to overrate 
in the face of a society which accepted Calvinism as a fait 
accompli and a political weapon. 

The Second Part shows a high degree of skill in selection and 
arrangement. The correspondents are well chosen, the diver- 
sity of their characters being sufficiently developed in the text 
to reveal fully the Saint’s peculiar genius in the Art of Direc- 
tion. The Third Part, dealing with the Foundation of the Visi- 
tation, is really complementary to the author’s study of St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, and suffers by comparison with it. Good 
use, it is true, has been made of published correspondence, but 
the discrimination so carefully exercised in the foregoing Part 
is less in evidence. 

The style is easy and readable, and the book makes an excel- 
lent introduction to the life and works of St. Francis. The 
publishers are to be complimented upon the maps printed inside 
the covers, which are attractively sketched and of real service 
to the reader. T-A. 


Tue CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE CITIZEN. By John A. Ryan. 
go pp. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 4/-.) 


THE CHURCH AND Economics. By the Rev. Patrick McDowell. 
150 pp. (Sheed and Ward; 3/6.) 


Here are two books of general interest and usefulness. Dr. 
Ryan writes directly for American readers, but his instructions 
are for the guidance of all of us. In seven chapters the whole 
duty of the Christian citizen is set out clearly and with no waste 
of words: the Citizen and the State, the Basis of Authority in 
Particular Governments, Conflicting Loyalties—Church and 
State, the Binding Force of Civil Law, the Duties of the Public 
Official and the Private Citizen, Patriotism and Nationalism, 
the Rights of the Citizen. Catholics perplexed by problems 
named by these titles will find an answer. Non-Catholics no 
less perplexed may learn what Catholics are taught. Many of 
the problems are vital. For lack of knowledge we are apt to 
go astray. The author’s conclusions reassure belief that the 
Catholic Church remains the abiding place of liberty, the last 
and indestructible barrier against the fantastic tyrannies im- 
posed by man in the rule of his fellows. 

Father McDowall’s ‘ Essay on the Development of Catholic 
Economic Teaching’ is also divided into seven chapters. It is 
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to be read rather for its historical research than for any guidance 
in conduct. Ethics and economics are too widely separated 
to-day for our theologians to repair the broken bridge. Father 
McDowell, of course, declares for ‘ the right to a living wage.’ 
But what if the payment of that living wage means the disap- 
pearance of rents and dividends—as it must in certain cases? 
There’s the rub for the Catholic shareholder or landlord. ‘To 
enter into the realm of contemporary controversy would be to 
exceed the scope of an historical essay.’ Therefore it is no re- 
proach to the author that Catholics, in our enlightened age, are 
left to make money by any and every device that does not bring 
them to the police court. At the same time Father McDowell 
is satisfied that ‘ capitalism cannot be regarded as a legitimate 
or moral development of the system that preceded it.’ Never- 
theless capitalism is here : ‘ the economic world of to-day is one 
of mass production, immense markets, and _ international 
finance ’—and in this world Catholics, like other people, get 
their pickings. Perhaps the best of the many good things in 
the book are to be found in the chapters on ‘ the Fathers of the 
Church’ and ‘ the Mediaeval System and the Reformation.’ 
The teaching of Clement of Alexandria in the former is set out 
with great lucidity. In the latter the author has wisely drawn 
on R. H. Tawney. It is pleasant to find Father Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., quoted frequently in the chapters on the Middle Ages 
and on Money-Making. J.C. 


‘TREASURY OF THE FAITH’ SERIES. 


Divine Provipence (No. 7), by Richard Downey, Ph.D., 
D.D., is, for its own purpose, a very model of lucid exposition. 
It contains, first, an excellent summary of the central doctrine 
of Divine Providence, considered mainly in its attributes of 
Universality, Immediacy, Certainty and Uniformity. This is 
followed by an account of a few subsidiary points of doctrine; 
and then by a treatment of the classical difficulties regarding 
Physical and Moral Evil, Eternal Punishment, and the relations 
between free-will and Divine foreknowledge. 


It is a great pity that the scandal of Physical Evil is not met 
by the one argument that is essentially Christian. St. Paul 
did say—it is true—that the argument of the Cross will not 
stand philosophical criticism ; but he was speaking of the philo- 
sophy of this world, not of that other philosophy of which Dr. 
Downey is himself so able an exponent. 
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Tue ANGELS (8). By the Rt. Rev. Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Buckfast. 


Abbot Vonier has made an admirable synopsis in ninety pages 
of the traditional Catholic theology. He shows very clearly 
the genesis of this body of doctrine from the scriptural accounts 
of Angelophanies, the manner of its growth by the application 
of metaphysical and psychological science, and gives his readers 
the more important conclusions with a very sufficient indication 
of the theological reasons for holding them. 

His references are not always very apt—for instance, in sup- 
port of the proposition that the mental equilibrium of the human 
race is kept in being by the angelic tutelage, he quotes a pas- 
sage of St. Thomas from which one can merely gather that the 
principal effect of the angelic tutelage is the illumination of 
man’s mind. 


Jesus CurisT, PRIEST AND REDEEMER. (No. 14). By the Rev. 
M. D’Arcy, S.J. 

This little book is divided into two parts, as the title would 
suggest. In the second and major portion, which deals with the 
Redemption, the treatment of that doctrine is of such high 
excellence that we could wish that marginal indications of sub- 
sections had been introduced to facilitate the reader’s hold on 
a complex subject. 

The author points out in this second part that Ransom, Sub- 
stitution, Satisfaction is each an aspect of the Redemption. To 
give an aspect the status of a complete theory is to err through 
defect. He then goes on to show how St. Thomas explains 
Ransom, Substitution and Satisfaction in the light of the ‘ prin- 
ciple of solidarity,’ i.e. of the union of the Head and its mem- 
bers. This larger scheme dominates and frames the whole. 

The insufficiency and unworthiness of the view which restricts 
the whole unity of the Redemption to the example of self- 
sacrifice is well described as ‘ a human expedient betraying the 
characteristic failure of religions outside the Catholic Faith to 
appreciate the supernatural.’ 

To pass on to three matters of detail : the writer declares on 
p. 63 that the Jewish religion is only ‘ partially supernatural.’ 
We think this statement rather abrupt. Without qualification 
and explanation it may easily give rise to mis-conception. 

Again, provided that the right explanation be given, we see 
no objection to saying that Christ died ‘ in the place of ’ all men. 
St. Thomas uses this very expression in De Veritate xxix, 
7 ad. 6. 
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Nor, we think, does ‘a sacrifice within one sacrifice’ (p. 29) 
represent Fr. Billot’s view of the relation of the Last Suppe: 
to Calvary. 

Anyone who does not intend to purchase all the books of the 
‘Treasury of the Faith’ series would do well to make a point 
of securing this really excellent little book. 


ActuaL Grace, (No. 17). By the Rev. E. Towers, Ph.D., D.D. 


This book is the seventeenth instalment of an excellent series, 
It gives, in a clear simple style, the Catholic doctrine on Actual 
Grace, sedulously avoiding any controversial matter which 
would only fog the mind of the uninitiated. The layman who 
knows little or nothing of the matter will find all he wants 
herein. We are of opinion that many priests will derive advant- 
age from its reading, seeing that they can get a bird’s-eye view 
of a most important Catholic doctrine. Owing to stress of work 
many priests have not the time, even if they have the heart, to 
open theological treatises in the endeavour to recapture what 
they studied years ago in the Seminary. 

There is a slip on p. 23: ‘ The just man falls seven times a 
day.’ If Dr. Towers will turn up the text he will find: ‘ The 
just man falls seven times and rises again.’ A day is an inter- 


polation. ZE.W 


THE SUPERNATURAL VIRTUES (18). By Rev. T. E. Flynn, Ph.D., 
M.A. 


Dr. Flynn’s treatise on the Supernatural Virtues is con- 
sistently interesting reading. Lack of space prevents him from 
giving more than a very sketchy treatment of the Virtues in 
particular, but the first part of the book, dealing with the Vir- 
tues in general, he has given his readers a clearly constructed 
framework. We are rather surprised at his basing this frame- 
work upon two such unfamiliar ideas as that supernatural vir- 
tues are parallel not to natural habits but to natural faculties, 
and supernatural virtues do not confer any facility of operation. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. (No. 33). By the Rev. J. P. Arendzen, 
Ph.D., D.D., M.A. 


A very succinct, clear and undiluted exposition of the Church’s 
teaching on a frightening and difficult subject. Hell has so 
often been dealt with from the side of the imagination both by 
those who will have none of it and by those who (if we may say 
so) seem keen on it, that it is a relief to read Dr. Arendzen’s 
rational and quite dispassionate exposition. 
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